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LITERARY GUILD-OCTOBER SELECTION 


Ludwig, Emil. The Mediterranean. Saga of a Sea. Whittlesey House, 


Sept. 28, 1942. 635p. $€3.75 


Mr. Ludwig has gone from The Nile to The Mediterranean and has gotten 
himself into deeprwaters. The book as the story of the Mediterrs- 
nean, is also the story of a great deal of western civilization from 
ancient times to the present. As such, its main outlines from Eevptian, 
Persian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, and modern times are 
familiar to the general reader. Mr. Ludwig has, however, attempted to 
refurbish it somewhat by emphasizing a purely subjective view of the 
story. In the main, his approach determined as he says “from light, 
air, water" has little regard for serious historical studies of the 
civilizations under consideration. It might almost be said that he 
"begins by getting rid of the facts". His point of view is largely 
that of the economic determinist rather strangley intermingled with 
the view held by Montesquieu that climate determines the nature and 
genius of races. Although he holds the racial myth up to scorn, Mr. 
ludwig lapses continually into talk of national characteristics as 
determined by climate. Thus, "The olive tree lives in, nay feeds on, 
draught, and so it is altogether the tree of the Mediterranean man, 
whose thoughts and emotions are serene, clear, simplce---not somber, 
yearning and damp like those of the northerner. The nostalgin of the 
Gothic cathedrals is alien to him, and indeed his Christianity has 
always remained half pagan". 
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His knowledge of and appreciation of the part that Christianity 
played in developing the culture of the West is noticeable by its 
absence. Slight space is devoted to Christianity but there are fre- 
quent slurring and doubtful references to the work of the Church. 

The picture he draws of the early Bishops is that of clever intrig- 
vers rather than men inspired by a Divine Mission. One quote suffices 
to show this attitude: "But if the rich read and remonstrated, the 
shrewd bishops had Matthew at hand to make all seem decent and re- 
spectable. The rich, who were inclined to hedge even in those days, 
sometimes let their decisions depend on queer signs. When a Roman 
pagan started his horse against one belonging to the Christien Marnas 
in a great horse race, and Marnas'ts horse won, many of the crowd ac- 
cepted baptism. The old story, which could not have been better if 
Voltaire had made it uv, shows the multitude deciding between two 
gods just as it does between two party leaders." Socrates, he believed 
was the only ancient who died for the truth. Jesus, he maintains, did 
not voluntarily do so. Throughout, there is a general attempt to show 
that Christianity just evolved from other philosophies and religions 
of the ancient world. Ludwig is highly dogmatic about Constantine's 
conversion to Christianity, statine that it was just a matter of ex- 
pediency. At this early point he speaks of “Christian atrocities" end 
"intolerant Christisns", "fanatical priests”. Throuchout Ludwig gives 
evidence of his lack of knowledze in resnect to the Church and scienca 
On page 339 he said “Even then, 200 years before the Renaissance, 
there was evidence in all the sciences of an impotent will to breek 
loose from the Catholic dosma--to learn the astronomy of Ptolemy, the 
medical science of Hippocrates". Also, "hen we think of Galileo and 
Kepler and the insults and the suffering they had to endure for their 
discovery of the solar system, we feel that mankind must have gone 
backward". Frederick II receives much more attention than Dante or 
Thomas Aquinas althouzh Ludwig insisted that he was more interested 
in the cultural and intellectual development of the Mediterranean 
than its politicel or warlike activities. "The Church", he believes, 
"forced people to pay by threatening their eternal life". 


Ludwig's attitude toward moral questions is also marked by a certain 
laxity. Much emphasis was placed upon Pericles' mistress, Aspasia. 
Among the Greeks he found "beauty everywhere preferred to morality". 
He believes that illegitimacy produces stronger characters. Thus 
(page 445) he remarked that Don John was strong because he was a bas- 
tard, Philip was weak because he was born of the marriage bed. Such 
references (page 449) as "as usual the bastard was the more able and 
determined" betray Mr. Ludwig's thought. He found Mohammedanism and 
Christianity so much alike that the struggle between the two was 
Senseless. Such references as 'The clearness of the red and yellow 
evenings, the dryness of this air without salt made him more logical 
and colder than the other three prophets." Jesus and Saint Francis, 
he believed, meddled with the march of history (page 285). The crown- 
ing of Charlemagne was the work of a "shrewd priest". He was "sure" 
Charlemagne had no idea it was about to be done. Such historical hind- 
Sight is not given to serious students of the foundation of the Holy 
oman Empire. Throughout, there is too much of a tendency to tell 
what a character was thinking about at a particular moment. The use 
of historical imagination is overworked considerably by Mr. Ludwig. 
As the story proceeds into the nineteenth century, Pius IX is badly 
misunderstood. In discussine his work Ludwig remarks, "During those 
years old Pius' self-assurance, his authoritarian defiance, kept 
Teaching new heights. Just as he became antiliberal and cruel follow- 
ing his flieht, he succeeded after the reduction of his state in 
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taking full revenge on a wicked.world through the feeling of his in- 
fallibility. He demanded for the church a paramount influence on 
educetion and civilization and combated (sic) the rights of man, 
popular rights, liberty of conscience, and science...." Mr. Ludwiz 
also forgot to mention that Pius IX condemned nationalism and mater- 
islism and that heeding his words in the nineteenth century would 
heve made the twentieth a bit safer to live in. 


Needless to say, this work can do much harm. It is certainly not re- 
commended for readers of any age. The historical facts it contains 
can be found in much better form in any work on western civilization. 
Its style is free and flowine but not so outstanding that readers 
would peruse the book for that alone. It repeats precticalily every 
mistaken notion known to historians of the western world, particular- 
ly in regerd to the Church. This book will be read by persons whose 
knowledge of history and Christianity is so slight that its effects 
will be to confirm most of the ignorance alresdyv displayed in certain 
circles. 


James M, Eagan 
College of New Rochelle 
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Sayers, Michael and Kahn, Albert E. Sabotage; the Secret War Against 
America. Harper Brothers, Sept. 18, 2060p. £2.50 


This book differs from the usual spy story. There is no attempt to 
fictionalize, to create or capture the interest of the reader. It is 
factusl, documentery and concerns itself with subversive activity 
that takes plsce either before or during 4 war which is still being 
prosecuted. 


Paced by short references to German spy activity during World War I, 
the first half of the book unfolds the varied activities of Axis 
agents, who, masterminded by the Intelligence and Propvaganda Bureaus 
of Tokyo and Berlin and motivated by either love for the Fatherland, 
personal vanity or rain, seek to cripple essential war industry by 
sabotage, to gather and disseminate naval and military information of 
vital interest to the Axis. It is in some measure as recanitulation of 
what has appeared on the feature pages of our newspapers, but the 
book has power and moral effect in that it presents these seeningly 
isolated instances as a gigantic pattern of attack aimed et under- 
tining nationel morale. Of interest to “Mr. Average Citizen are the 
stories of William Sebold end Rev. Felypenko who by cooperation with 
the F.B.I. wrecked Axis plens, Noteworthy is the absenee of reference 
to the "Forgotten Man", Mussolini, or Italian agents. 


Sabotage of the Americen mentsl make-up concerns the authors in part 
two. The key figure therein is the master German propazvandist, George 
Sylvester Viereck. The devious methods by which Nazi created propa- 
Sanda finds expression in the speeches of “"Isolationist" congressmen, 
Speeches, "shosted" in many instances by Viereck himself, then by 

use of the Congressional franking privilese into American mails and 
homes, makes worthwhile readings. 


The book suffers, if at all, from the fact that the suthors heve in 
their zeal glossed over certain inaccurecics. You mey querrel with 
the suthors' view that Von Panen worked tirelessly at sabotaging and 
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undermining German Democracy (p. 11). The chronolofical list of 
industrial accidents and disasters in 1941 and 1942 (pp. 109-117) 
in which there was no actual proof of sabotage, could have been 
satisfactorily deleted. 


The book is on the whole an excellent exposé of the Axis invented 
secret weapon, the Fifth Column, There is nothing morally objection- 
able in its reading. It may be recommended to young and old alike. 


Davis, Forrest and Lindley, Ernest K. How War Came. Simon and 
Schuster, August 25, 1942. 3h42n. 2.50 


This book, the joint product of two newspaper writers, one Republican 
in tendency, the other Democratic, with a Rhodes scholarship back- 
ground, professes to tell "the inside storv of American foreign policy 
from the fall of France to the attack on Pearl Harbor", The authors 
consider it a "White Paper” filled with facts which explain away the 
mystery enshrouding many of our diplomatic moves. Actually, it is 
nothing of the kind. It attempts to be sensational, but fails to 
achieve that objective since practically every point mentioned has 
been discussed in the newspavers. Many of its most intimate revela- 
tions are already threadbsere accounts. No documents are cited. No 
sources are given, The resder is asked to believe all statements 

made with no supporting evidence. It is evidently not history; it is 
simply a running account of the influences which may have been at 
work in American diplomatic circles. 


The book starts with developments on December 7, 1941, and then 
works back to the events preceding that historic date. In passing it 
may be noted that elthough the authors account for practically every 
high ranking Washington official during the morning end afternoon of 
that fateful Sunday, apnarentiy not one of them had the wisdom or 
desire to attend any church services on that date, and ask God's 
guidance in solving the nation's problems. The authors were inter- 
ventionists long before December 7, 1941, and in discussing the trad- 
ing of our destroyers for Atlantic bases, and in connection with the 
Lend-Lease debate, the contempt which they had for those who thought 
otherwise is made only too clear. Points of view are ascribed to Lind- 
bergh and Wheeler, for exemple, which leck any basis in fact. There 
> no effort made to see more than one side of eny controversiel 
ssue. 


A great deal of stress is placed on the fell of France. The authors 
Maintain in effect that the Unitcd States could not possibly survive 
without the aid and protection of England. For Petain they have 
nothing but distrust. They make little effort to explain Russia's 
Willingness to sid Hitler in the 2,arly days of the wer, They criti- 
cize and rightly ridicule the pethetic attempts of the American 
—,-,* to shift their policies so as to agree with those of the 
emlin. 


Although indicetine no respect for international law so far as our 
aid to Britain was concerned (np. 91), they condemn Japan repeatedly 
for disregard of international law (p. 288). Japan, rather than 
Germany, eventually becomes the villain in the plot. Although admit- 
ting in effect that Japan was irrevocably committed to expansion, 
and could not withdrew from China (pp. 153-154), the authors do not 
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geem to consider the flat demand made by our scvernment on November 
26, 1941, that Javan imnediately withdraw all her troops from China 
as of any particular importance, and certainly not as provocative of 
trouble (p.307). It is admitted, though, that Hull exvected Japan to 
fight after receiving that:note. Just why the attack on Pearl Harbor 
should have been unexvected, in view of Mr. Hull's attitude, is not 
expleined. 


Unfortunately what might have been e valuable book of observations 
has been vitisted by bias and hero worship. One will learn little 
that is new from reeding this book. Since a book dealing with history 
should be factual and unbiased, and should cite sources of informa- 
tion, and since this volume does none of these things, it cannot be 
recommended as a serious book about the wer. For anyone who did not 
read the newspepers in 1941 it mav be recommended, eas it does contain 
the substance of diplomatic developments of that vear. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D. 
Assistant Dean Graduate School 
Loyola University 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. The Lieutenant's Lady. D. A»npleton-Century 
Co., Sent. 25, 1942. 275b. £2.00 — 


The Lieutenent's Lady is a rather quiet romance woven about the life 
of an army wife in the Indian country of the West during the period 
immediately after the Civil War. According to the author the story is 
a fictionized version of the diary of a real army wife. 


When stylish Linnie Colsworth came from New York to Omaha to visit 
her flighty cousin, Cynthia Colsworth, for a year, she first met 
Lieutenant Norman Stafford who was deeply in love with Cynthia and 
engaged to her. On the rare occasions when she talked with Norman, 
Linnie was deeply attracted to him but according to the customs of 
propriety definitely avoided poaching on her cousin's preserves. When 
Norman was transferred during the summer to e post upriver in Indian 
country Cynthia could not go with him but »lsns were made to have her 
join him as early in the s»ring as the river wes open for neviention. 
«8 a Christmas present Norman sent Cynthia a paid up steamer passage 
from Omeha to Fort Berthold. At heart, however, Cynthia was fickle 
and, with the connivance of her father who was angered at Norman's 
stubborness in remaining in the army when there was 2asy money to be 
made in the commerce of a ranidlv growing railroad terminus, in the 
spring she suddenly merried George Hemming, e rising, young, local 
businessman. Her shallow nature is unahle to face the distasteful tssk 
of telling Norman and Cynthia confides the mission of writins to Lin- 
| tie, Linnie, however, is unable to compose a sstisfactory letter and 
Norman remains in ignorance. 


When Linnie's visit ends she is to go upriver to Sioux City and visit 
@ schoolm%t2: before returning to her home in the East. On © sudden 
feckless impulse she takes the stsener passege sent to Cynthia and 
Mekes the hard journey to Fort Berthold in Dekota to tell Norman in 
Person of Cynthie'ts marrieze. She is helf honine that Norman will 
trensfer his love to her but under any consideration she is sure that 
she can find somewhere to stey until there is 9 boet downriver. Norman 
is shocked at the news end angry at Linnie's temerity in coming into 
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such dangerous country unescorted. There is no plece for her to remain 
and so in order to safeguard her reputation and to some extent save 
his own face Norman, although still in love with Cynthia, arranges 

a marriage of convenience from which Linnie can be freed when she re- 
turns to civilization. Norman is suddenly ordered to Camp Cooke in 
Montane and for apvearance's sake Linnie goes with hin. There she and 
Nornan grow closer together end finally all barriers disennesr, they 
live as men and wife and there is no question of breakine the merrisse 
althoueh Linnie is never quite sure that she has taken completely 
Cynthia's place in Norman's heart. 


Durine the year that follows Norman snd Linnie are swallowed into army 
life at Fort Cooke. There is Indian trouble, Normen must be absent on 
long patrols, Linnie must remain at hone waitine and fearine for his 
safetv, the winter is severe énd in general lif? is harsh and lacking 
in the amenities to which Linnie had been accustomed. Uowever she 

bore everythine well and developed into a zood wife. During the spring 
she receives a letter telling of George Hemming's death and, being 
afraid that he would turn avain to Cynthia, conceals the news fron 
Norman for several months. Norman asks for a leave of absence at the 
end of the summer's work so that he and Linnie may visit the outside 
world but it is refused. Finally in the fall after the last stesmer 
hed passed Norman receives orders to so downriver br fletboat collect- 
ing discharged soldiers and %sving then off at Omeha. The trip will 

be dangerous with winter comine on but in spite of Normen's objections 
Linnie refuses to stay at the post and insists on mekine the journey. 
At the same time Norman applies for a six months leave of absence so 
thet he may go to Washington in search of an easier jod. 


The trip downriver is a nightmare which is finally completed success- 


fully out of the very jaws of winter. In Omaha they stay with Cynthias 
family and Linnie’s fears of losing Norman are intensified. Finally 
Norman's leave is again refused and he is ordered to proceed to duty 
at Fort Leavenworth. Then before all he acknowledges that Linnie's 
companionship is the only thing that makes army life bearable and to 
Linnie that is proof that he really loves her. 


The Lieutenant's Lady is a well-written and fairly interestine story 
of married life in the army. It shows the difficulties facine an arny 
wife (fundementally they are the seme today as they were then), the 
fortitude which she must display if marriage is to be a success and 
the fact that marriage can be successful in the face of conditions 
which seem highly prejudicial to it. Minor objections are Linnie's 
rashness in soing to Norman and their facile entrance into marriege. 
If adolescents be warned avtainst these points the book can be recom- 
mended to them as well es to adult readers. 


OF OK OK 


Cole, G.D.H. and Margaret. Toper's End. Hacmillen Co., Sept. 29, 
1942. 3hOp. £2.50 


Born of current conditions is the thourht of fillinz with refugees 
fron Austria, Germany, Italy snd the Netherlends the house of eccen- 
tric end philsnthronic chemist Dr. Ferey Sambourne. The presence of 
the refugees contributes to the suspense bv eddine potential espionage 
to the threat of poisoninc, while the emotional flare-ups between the 
Tepresentatives of the four countries seen to indicste personalities 
likely to use murder as a convenient method of adding to world 
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happiness through removal of obnoxious members of society. But the 
refucees are not the only disagreeable persons. The Coles introduce 
Mrs. “ueenie Moggridge end her two children who share with the re- 
fugees the honors of being most disagreeable. 


The central point is the almost simultaneous poisoning of Dr. Percy 
Sambourne and of inebriate Rowlend Mogesridge, Cueenie's husband, who 
met e toper's end shortly after escaping from e “nursins home", 
Rowlend died; Dr. Percy survived solely becsuse of the quick and ef- 
ficient work of osychiatrist Eve Glueck. The local police stepped in 
put were soon lost. Murder wes obvious; the motive was not. Emotionsl 
distrust of the refusees overclouded reason until Scotland Yard 
Superintendent Harrv ‘Vilson took charge. The through 
use of some unorthodox third degree methods is very tisfactorv. 
Recommended to all. 


LITERARY 


GUILD-SEPTEMBER SSLocTIOnN 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willen, Van Loon's Lives. Simon and Schuster, 
Sept. 10, 1942. 833n. {£3.95 


This book is e modern example of the ancient form of the symposium, 
Ven Loon tells how he and certain friends in the Dutch town of Veere 
got Erasmus to join them in ea series of weekly dinners. Erasmus took 
some snore from a rather boresome life in heeven end helned them to 
arranze the invitetions for verious »airs and trios of famous ghosts. 
Saturday after Saturdav the ruests arrived: Willian the Silent and 
Georze Washineton (each fairly burstine with Character); Ccueen Zliza- 
beth and the Empress Theodora (both aurderesses, but Elizabeth, not 
being a Catholic, a more sympathetic one); two bishops (ignorant, 
impolite, quarrelsome and dirty) from the Council of Nicaea; Robes- 
pierre and Torauemsda (the former the psychological counterpart of 
Hitler); St. Francis, Hans Christian Anderson and liozart; Dante and 
Leonardo da Vinci; Enily Dickins on and Chovin; and numerous others 
made up a series of evenings slmost as lone (833 naees) as the nights 
of Scheherazade. 


On each occasion a menu is selected on princinvles of historical suit- 
ability. Each time the guests are treated to a concert on the upstairs 
sravhophone. The choice of foods and music is one of the lighter and 

better touches of this long book. 


The form of imasinarv conversation is one of the most difficult in 
literature. Conscious perhaps of the thinness of his own powers, Ifr. 
Van Loon snends littie time on masking his cuests talk after he gets 
them together. Here and there (as when “iozart is survrised at the 
Superiority of a modern orchestra) 8s good noint is made. For the most 
part little orisvinality or imatination is shown in thes: evoestions. 
The author falls bsck on the well-tried popularity devices of this 
time: crude fanilisrity of lenguare, anpeal to the current ernliterien 
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mania by putting the famous and even the ereat in their pleces ("Sha- 
kesneare and we others understand 2ach other” on p. 169), freauent 


mulgarisnis and the cormon idcea that oeths are enuivslent to humor and 
Streneth. 


The bulk of the book is made up by the vnassse#es in which Ven Loon takes 
the Eneveclopedia and writes it down to Uncle Frits! {the reader's) 
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level. The historical matter is: loosely gathered. Subiect to the in- 
exectitudes characteristic of such work, it is not better nor worse 
than other popularizations. On the other hand it certainly cannot be 
called sood. Slang end cheap jokes abound. Easy end meaningless gen- 
eralizations of literary criticism (Shekespeare was a stean-shovel 
which "dumped" humanity out before us, regardless of moral values!), 
thoughtless end impudent estimates of all religious values, the hand- 
me-down judements of Reformation and Rationslist tradition, e1l these 
vitiate any good the book might otherwise do for the pathetic crowd 
of the culture-hunery who will reac it, 


With another best-selling Dutchman, Van Paassen, Ven Loon shares a 
virulent hatred of Catholicism. In the first two hundred nages I 
counted seventeen substantial instances of this, besides many back- 
hand slurs. “Yhen, on page 216, I cene to the dinner with the two 
Nicaean bishops, I found them fighting with the vulesrity and ferocity 
always attributed to theolofians by those who know nothing of theology. 
Gibbons’ old joke (nearly two hundred years old) about the difference 
between "hornoousia" and "“homoiousis” micht have been forgiven its age. 
But Gibbon at least knew that this controversv came up lone after the 
Council of Nicaea. On nage 187 Van Loon states that, despite his ad- 
mitted breadth of exverience snd travel, he cannot understand the 
Snenish and the Irish. As re-ards the former he might heve spered us 
the confession, for in dealins with Cervantes he shows his inabil‘tv 
quite clearly. That this incavacity does not necessarily 7o with minds 
that are rationalistic, but only vith those thst are cheavlv so, is 
evident to enyone who has read, for example, Havelock @llis' beautiful 
book on Sprin. 


The book will be « best seller. Thousends will read it, and millions 
will think they have read it. The povularity of such thines raises a 
problem about tae value of our wide-svreed literscy. No smount of 
will interfere with this cviebrity of year or eighteen 
months. 


Sone Of our critics, inprsssed with the size of such success end not 
taking Gue note of its quality, will follow the custom of -iving 
qualified (class B or C) anvroval. The present reviewer can sive ap- 
vrovel of no class or kind: the history is inexact and trivial; the 
criticism hollow snd cheap; the philosophy goes cavriciously from the 
false to the obvious; the literary art is impressionistic end spraw- 
ling. Not recommended either to the judicious or to the injudicious. 


John K. Cartwright 
Wa shinet on D C 


Ormsbee, David. The Sound of an American. E.P. Dutton, Sept. 2, 1942 
319p. 50 


The Sound of an Americen is advertised as a story of love and war. It 
Sa story of war but scsrcely one of love for if the type of sex 
affair glorified in this book ever becomes the stendard currency of 
love we shall be enthralled in e slavery more vicious than that of the 
most ruthless conqueror. At best the book is only e superficial record 
of the deseneracy of the French and of the spsed of their @issolution 
in 1940 without Giscussinz intelligently the unecerlyine causes of that 
condition. The author sees traces of the seme deeeneracv in America 
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put believes that these will ve sloughed off on the basis that our 
ancestors, who fought so valiantly in the cause of liberty, heave be- 
queathed us enough of their fighting heritase to enable us to win 
through to ultimate freedom no matter how hopeless the odds may seen. 


Abner Coe was an expatriate American who had turned to music after 
newswork had failed to interest hin. As a critic he had established 

a good reputation but otherwise his life was one of non-accomplish- 
ment. Living in southern France he wes still in the grip of an affair 
with Julie Cuigy, a rising younr correspondent and columnist, who was 
perfectly content to be his mistress in her spare time. Abner had 
been born in Paris in 1907 and had undergone the rerular period of 
military training. Now in 1939 he is called to tne French army al- 
though technicslly he is still an American citizen. The American En- 
bassy is trying to obtain his release but since divlomatic wheels 
move slowly Abner has no choice but to go. Two days before induction 
Abner meets Roxanne Morell, an American pianist studving under Cab- 
inol with whose fanily she lives, falls headlione in love with her 

and wants to marrv her immediately. She refuses and soes to Paris for 
reasons which she will not explain to Abner. 


Abner himself tovether with voung Jon Cabinol is sent into the Iaginot 
line where he lives the horribly svnormel life of the subterranean 
fortress until he is viven a leave in Paris in reverd for a raid he 
had led into No Man's Land. In Paris he looks first for Roxv but can- 
not find her. Throueh Jed Osborne, another corresnvordent who loves 
Julie Cuizy but dislikes Abner Coe, Abner is introduced to Turtle, a 
British journalist and e devenerate, and voes with him on a drunken 
revel endins in a brothel, After a two dey bout of flu he meets Roxv 
accidentallv at a concert and the rest of his leave is snent in a 
sexuel affair with her. Returnine to duty Abner is vounded in ea srell 
battle -nd sent to a hospital near Nancy but is listed as killed in 
action. 


From the hospital Abner sends letters to Roxy but none are answered. 
Finallv in company with Turtle he escanes with several other soldiers 
and makes his wav to Paris. In Paris he finds Roxy slsenine with 

Jon Cabinol and discovers that the two have been merried since before 
the wer. In a raze he beats them both end lseves, Immediately after- 
wards he is picked up as a deserter and sentenced to prison, ironical- 
ly enough, just when the American Enbessy had succeeded in obtaining 
his release from the French srny. Tvice Roxy visits hin in jail to 
persuade hin that she had only slept with Jon believine Abner dead 
and nothing else worthwhile. He believes her end is more deeply in 
love then ever. Abner is releésed end sent to the front in the spring 
of 1940 when the Germans break throuzh BSelzium and takes part in the 
retreat to Paris where he leaves the army snd becomes an Anerican 
civilian. 


Searching through Paris Abner cannot find his Roxy nor any informetion 
ecncerning her and to save his skin (the Nazis were dealins summarily 
with any foreigner who had served in the French army) he 2z0¢s to Eng- 
lend with Julie Cuiev. In London Julie wents to renew their effair 

but Abner cannot forget Roxy and vhen he finally learns thst she is in 
Vichy with Jon he uses Julie's influence to secure a post as a news 
agency correspondent in Vichv. Arrived there he finds Jon collaborat- 
ing with the Axis but Jon promises to conceal his presence for ea 

short time. Abner persuades Roxy to leave and they make arraneements 
to be smuggled into “negland via Commando ferrv. However when Jon is 


captured in attempt ing to cover their escsre Roxy decides that she 
really loves only Jon, has no use for Abner and goes beck to die 

with Jon. Abner is stunned at this sudden reversal and so hardened 
that only the bettle for freedom seems important to him. He is euided 
via Spain to Lisbon from whence he makes his wey to America where he 
joins the army ss a private. As the story ends he receives word from 
Julie through Turtle that both Jon and Roxy had been shot. 


The Sound of an American belones to the so-called frenk and realis- 
fic school as  exenpli fied by the work of Heminewayv., However in the 
matter of sex there is no comparison between the two, Hemingway is a 
mere amateur compared to Ormisbee. The descriptions of war are reelis- 
tic and make us hate it as does the euthor wuile his exyressed deter- 
mination to continue the fisht for freedom aeuinst sll odds is -zood. 
However these cood voints are far outweighted by the superabundence 

of sex discussion which forces this book into the class of pornography 
This war is not being dire cted toward making the world free for sex- 
ual indulgence and does not need the stinulus ot a book like this. In 
addition to the sexuel immorality the lanruage and the incidents 

cited are extremely objectionable. The book cannot bs recommended. 
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Jameson, Storm. Then We Shall Hear Singing. The Macmillan Co., 
Sent. 29, 1942. 263p. (2.50 — 


Then We Shall Hear Singing is a pseudo-scientific fantasy aimed at 
illustrating the idea that freedom is an inherent quality of human 
nature and that even when human intelligence is tamvered with freedom 
remains a part of man's makeup to be stimulated even in the absence 
of knowledge or memory by the environment sround him. The scene 

of the story is laid simply in the Protectorate governed by the cone 
querors but there is no doubt that the latter are the Germens and 
scarcely any that the former is the Bohenia-Moravia region of 


Czechoslovakia. 


As the story opens the retired General von Lesenow is visiting his 
friend, the elderly Baron von Rennenses, Civil Governor of the Pro- 
tectorate, five vears after the conquest. The tro are not favorites 
of the dictator but are remnants of the old resime who had esiven their 
allesiance to the Leader in order to preserve their State from chaos 
and dissolution. Durine their careers they had occasionally questioned 
methods but had always been able to justify their parts in the con- 
quests but now they question the fundamental justice of their actions 
and the continued oppression of the conquered people admitting that 
it has failed to win cooperation or dannen their hatred for the con- 
querors. During this visit Rennensee receives Dr. Hesse, an over- 
weening and ruthless scientist, who has been siven full authority by 
the Leader to attempt an exneriment which is intended to render the 
people docile and obedient. Hesse has perfected a brain operation th 
thet will destroy memory without injury to the other humen functions, 
arcsuine that without memory and the knowledge esined by past ex- 
perience the peopl? would be unconscious of their hate for the con- 
querors and would serve them willinsly. Lesenow and Rennensee are 
horrified by the idea of tanverine with human nature and this proves 
to be the stimulus which converts then later in the book but since 
orders have come from the Leader they ean do nothine. 
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Hesse selects for his first fivld of test operations a small village 
typical of the country. It was only during the first World ‘var that 
these people had received their freedom after three hundred years 

of struggle but there are numerous indications that durine the 

twenty years intervening between the gain and loss of freedom thev 
had advanced appreciably upon the veth to democracy. Hesse selects 

the most intelligent and intractable men in the village, smone them 
Vacslav, Matthew and Jan. Most of the story revolves about these 

three and Stepanka, Veacslav's wife; Vera, whose husbend, Peter, was 
killed and who later marries Matthew; Marie, Jen's fiancee, and Anna 
Kourilova, one of the elder and euidine spirits of the villase. After 
the operation which is kept secret from the subjects as well as the 
people Vacslav falters in his leadershin of the villave and cooner- 
ates with the conquerors, Matthew betravs his best friend, Andrej, 
with whom he had been plennine to flee the country, to torture and 
death, and Jan loses all his former ardor. The women notice the change 
in their men but cannot understand it. Anne alone perceives dimly that 
now the burden has fallen upon her shoulders and she must carry on 
reminding the village of its destiny of freedon. 


After several years the loss of menory begins to appear and the 
verv environment seems to restimulate the men to ti for liberty. 
Hesse is embittered by the Leader's failvre te re soenize his work and 
by its own collspse. In his desvair he confesses to Anns what he has 
done and she knows that her own long service wes not in vein. Throush- 
out the lend resistence is stirrine, sparked by the return of men who 
hed fled the country during the conquest. Memory of their destiny has 
returned, the incentive to strive for freedom burns bri shtly and the 
future outlook is brighteninz, even though the dangers of war remain 
to be faced, es the story ends. 


Miss Jameson has written 4a timelv end interesting book. In places she 
has sacrificed the exciting possibilities of her theme in favor of 
meticulous attention to the details of daily life. This tends to 

make parts of the book somewhat dull reading but is intended by the 
author to set forth the various psychological relationshirs prevailing 
among the inhebitents | of the village and the congucrors. In renersal 
the book is well written and resdable. Perhsans one cannot arree ene 
tirely with some of the implications con ernineg the relative im- 
portance: of instinct and intellizencs but the basic idea of the de- 
Sire for frecdom beinse fundanenteal to human nature is scercely con- 
trovertible. There is an oblique references on pave 41 to the possibil- 
ity that the Mother of God mieht not have foreiven the cruelty of the 
invaders but this seems to be counterbalanced by the aeneral tenor of 
the book which indicates the lack of desire for revenge. Otherwise 
there seems to be nothine objectionable in the book which msv not 

hold the interest of adolescents but enn be recommend:d to ell read- 
ers of college level or hizher. 
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Lawrence, David. neton Correspondent. H.C. Kinsey 


& Co., Inc, Sevt. 2 


This bock consists of day-by-dsy comments made from Washineton by 
Mews reporter David Lawrence concerning the netionel and world sit- 
Wtion from the berinnins of Hitler's 'totel wart in May 194C through 
June of the present vear. 
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The author was writing chiefly for the information of a limited and 
private clientele, a circumstance which made possible the somewhat 
startling frankness of many of these pages. The Administration's 
handling of two problems--national defence and our relations with 
Japan--is criticized with a sharpness which makes one curious as to 
what the Office of War Censorship will think of the book. 


One of the chief reasons for our military and naval unpreparedness in 
December 1941, thinks Mr. Lawrence, was the fact that the Administra- 
tion, for the preceding eighteen months, had regarded the defence 
effort largely as a hypodermic for the New Deal. Efficient and speedy 
organization and production for war was persistently sacrificed to 
the necessity of keeping deservins New Dealers happy, prominent, and 
undistrubed by competition from business men and administrators who 
were clearly more competent, but who labored under the grave defect 
of being outside the Fold. The desire also to retain at all costs 

the affections of labor constrained the President to be unbecomingly 
benign in the face of C.1I.0. end A.F.L. hamstrinczine of the defence 
effort by wage demands and strikes. 


All this, of course, is not being said for the first time, but Mr. 
Lawrence states his views with distinctive pungencv. Befenders of the 
New Deal will find the charges difficult to answer. But the more im- 
mediate question is, do such accusations, at the present moment, aid 
the successful prosecution of the war? After the victory, the con- 
siderable amount of dynamite in this book will be wholesome, and will 
provide some pleasurable hours for historical seminars; but to lay 

it now in the lap of a nation fighting for its life under these same 
leaders, seems to be of auestionable prudence, 


The Administration is further criticized in severe terms by Mr. Law- 
rence for the way in which it handled the negotiations with Japan 
during the period preceding the attsck on Pearl Harbor. 


The State Department, he believes, made a grave mistake in keeping 
the American people in the dark concerning the serious character of 
the Washington-Tokyo diplomatic impasse from October 1941 onwards, 
The crisis was so handled by the President and his advisers that the 
saner elements in Japan were never given sufficient opportunity to 
contribute a peaceful solution to the problem, Moreover, our own 
military and naval departments were not kept informed of the acute 
hature of the crisis in late November, and it was this lack of co- 
operation between our diplomatic and armed forces which was largely 
Tesponsible for our fatal unpreparedness in Nawaii on December 7. 


"Inside the Administration," says Mr, Lawrence, "it was well known, 
for instance, that the militerists in Japan micht at any moment commit 
an Overt act.....In Washington when the first note was sent on Novem= 
ber 26, which was a flet rejection of the Japanese viewpoint, it was 
known that the nilitarists might break loose. Why wasn't the navy 
ordered to be at posts of duty twenty-four hours 6 day when such a 
critical staze was reached in our relations with such sn uncertain 
government as the Japanese has shown itself to be?” (pp.268-269) 


Vaiving the question of the truth or exaggeration of these charges, 
and the possibility that they may be much modificd in the light of 
furbher facts, is it wise to air such recriminstions at the present 
tomant when one of the essential factors for victory is our confidence 
in our national leaders? 


The book is a criticism not of aims, but of methods, The author is in 
agreement with all the basic principles of the Roosevelt policy to- 
wards Nazi Germany and Japan. He endorses the eid-to-Britain prorvram 
from its beginnings, end he believes in the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent's efforts to effect a fair and peaceful settlement of the Fer 
Bast auestion. But, declares this very forthright commentator, there 
was great and tragic bungling in the application of these policies, 
and, in the case of the national defence problem, the Administration's 
mistakes were particularly discreditable for the unpleasant reasons 
mentioned above. 


The book has the undoubted piquancy of any well-written disinterment 
of family or nationel skeletons, but it is not recommended for pre- 
sent-day general or school or college reading. As there is a time to 
laugh and a time to weep, so also is there a time to reveal all the 
truth end a time to postpone such revelation to a period when it will 
do more good than harm. For those, however, whose faith is proof 
against disillusionment, the warning may be superfluous. 


voseph T, Durkin, 
University of Scranton 


Bridge, Ann. Frontier Passase. oston: Little, Brown & Co., An 


Atlantic Monthly Press Boox. Sent. 22, 1942. 


Somewhat overshadowed by events of greater moment currently trans- 
piring Frontier Passage is e fairly readable and interesting tale of 
love, traredy and espionace on the French and Spanish frontier dur- 
ing the last days of Synain's Civil Var. 


While covering the war in Madrid, James Milcomb, an Enelish corres- 
pondent with Red sympathies, meets and befriends Raquel, the Condesa 
de Vendura, who is seeking food and shelter for her sick child. De- 
spite his efforts to obtsin medical attention the little girl dies 
and Milcomb assists the Condesa to escape across the border to a 
frontier hotel where her sister is stayine. 


At the time the village of St, Jean-de-Luz was harborines an assorted 
array of spies, refugees, newspapermen with a sprinklins of curious 
excursionists. Amone the latter is Rosemary Oldhead, typical eav 
Seventsen-year-old English girl, whe is vacationing with her parents. 
Somewhat restrained in her frivolity by ever wsetchrul parental eyes 
Rosemary acquaints herself with several correspondents and through 
them meets Milcom>d end Raquel. For Rosemunry it is love at first 

Sight even though she is aware that Janes is in love with Raquel, 
which is quite true except for the unfortunate fact that the Condeses 
husband, famed for his wicked life and infidelities, is still alive, 
prisoner. 


When James returns to Spein he fulfills Raquel's recuest and seeks 
out her husband whom he finds to be a4 very changed and repentent 
individuel. when he inquires of Juabito, Racuel's brother he meets 
stolid silence, but a chance remark from snother prisoner of Ls 
Pacuita, Pascual’s cousin, nuts Janes on the search for the girl; On 
his next visit to the prison he speaks to the girl just before her 
execution as a white spv snd learns that he will find out more about 
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Juanito from ea certein barber. Further inquiries at this source 
pring out the fact that Juanito is the famous white spy Number 17 
and that Raquel's sister is also a spy. 


In the meantime across the border Mr. Oldhead's photographic hobby 
has involved him in the international intrigue. Definitely pro-Red 
in his views, Rosemary's father has taken pictures of a pass used dy 
the White organization. When Rosemary discovers that conies of the 
prints have been stolen by the Whites she hesitates to inform her 
father but then changes her mind and passes the information on to 
him. AS @ result of his report the pass is closed. But then they 
become further invelved when they visit a cave and Rosemsry notices 
footprints in narrow openine leading to the Spanish side, Outside 
the cave she mests a young man whose aristocratic beasrine under his 
peasant's clothes causes her to suspect that he is spy Number 17, 
As usual she nentions the meeting to no one. 


Upon Milcomb's return he informs Racuel that arrangements have deen 
made for her husband's release. Despite his protests she continues to 
profess her love for him and promises to marry hin after a divorce. 
But James, who was so stirred by Pescual's change of heart, refuses 
her love and induces her to return to Spain. Just before Raquel's 
departure Rosemary comes to her with a note from the voung peasant 
whom she has again met. This time she is convinced it is Juanito. 


When Raquel reaches Sorin sheexpects to mest her brother and weeks 
later when she has no word of him she writes end bers James to seareh 
for him. This he does cnd during one of his attempts with Rosemary 
they come upon Juanito's grave in a mountsin spot where the wounded 
Spaniards had been taken across th 
st 


1c border. Sedly Rosemary realizes 
that her father's report of the stone ledder and the subsequent clos- 
ing of the cave prevented Juanito's return to his native land. 


As seems to be the srowing custom amons present-day writers Miss 
Bridge is quick to emphssize that her story is purses fiction and pro- 
fesses her own strict neutrselity in the thouchts of ner chsarecters. 
Though she adheres to this principle quits faithfully one frows some- 
what suspicious since the general tenor se2ns to be of anit-white 
sentiment. However there is no need for further objection on this 
score. The oddity that struck this revicwer is Raoguel's insistence, 
despite her apyvarent staunch Catholicity, on divorces becsuse of her 
husband's failure to live uv to his marital vows; whereas 'Milcomb 
Tefuses to accuicses, not from religious motives which he evidently 
does not possess, but because of further injurv to the third partv. 
Perhaps there is no ulterior motive in the author's development of 
this fact. Yet so it remains. Henee this reviower's recommendation 
only for the adult reader. 


Ray, Marie Beynon. Doctors of the Mind. The Story of Psychiatry. 
little, Brown and Compeny. August 20, 1942. 335p.  J3.0C 


The book which Mrs. Ray has written is in truth "The Story of Psychia- 
try" told in a manner so interesting that it is dramatic. The author 
kas compiled 9 solid becksround of scientific facts provided by her 
Own Observations made in many large Zastern hosnitsls send clinics and 
further amplified bv conversation with leading physicians in the field 
of mental science. 
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She begins the “story” in the laboratory of Dr. Papez of Cornell 
University where she and the eminent anatomist are surrounded by a 
thousand dead brains--brains of savants, idiots, fish, bats, cats, 


monkeys and apes. 


we then follow lirs. Ray as she introduces us to her "Doctors of the 
Mind." We meet Paul Broce in a Paris hospital in 1861. Every physi- 
cian and medical student is familiar with the anatomy and physiology 
of Broca's area in the brain but few will know of the personelity 
and brilliance of this young surgeon from whom this area of speech 
obtains its name. This reviewer never heard of "Tan” yet the brain 
of this derelict who for many years had spoken only the single syl- 
lable "tan" was to result in the localization of the area of speech 


in the human brain. 


The comes Dr. Mesmer, "the gentleman in the lilac robe", better 
known to us as the originator of Mesmerism and we stand by while 
Doctor Liebault and Berneheim hypnotize their sick patients into a 
state of health. ve figuratively shake hands with Brown-Sequard and 
Claude S3ernard, the pioneer endocrinologists. 


In a chepter entitled "The Three Grand Old Men" the teachings of 
Freud, Adler and Jung are so clearly and sinply stated that the 
medical student might well use it as a pre-examination raview in 
psychiatry. For the lay reader this section of the book will provide 
an understanding of such items as narcissism, sublimation, fixation, 
super ego, libido, oedipus camplex, inferiority complexes, over- 
compensation and the will to power, terms used glibly in conversa- 
tion without a full understanding either of their origin or their 


meaning. 


We are fascinated by the story of Julius Waener-Jaurege and his idea 
that fever might drive out insanity, an idea which became a reality 
when he first noted cures of the hitherto incurable paresis following 
the injecting of a patient with melarie. This reviewer was injecting 
the meleria psrasites into paretics in 1927 as a resident of a large 
city hospital but he did not knov that in that same year Wagner- 
Jaurees was to receive the Nobel prize for his work. In fact, he had 
never heard of Wagner-Jaurezs, Mrs. Rev introduces us to Dr. Mansfred 
Sakel and tells us the behind the scenes version of his contribution 
to psychiatry in the discovery of insulin shock. She describes in a 
thrillins manner the "Insulin Hour" in the Brooklyn State Hosnital 
and sives the statistics as to the cures by this treatment method 

of schizovhrenis or dementia praecox. She writes of Medune end the 
metrezol treatment of the affective psychoses. She discusses in de- 
tail the newer electric shock therapy for these forms of insenity 
and the freezing methods still very much in an experimental stage. 


The finel chapter entitled "Sometines Thee is a Little Guveer" relates 
some of the oddities of otherwise normal people. Here the author dis- 
cusses the neuroses which she likens to the common cold striking 4l- 
most every individuel sonetine. She writes "In the minds of 46ll of us 
is conflict. Conflict is inevitable and normal. But we dread inner 
conflict so we thrust it out of consciousness." As e result of this 
conflict, according to Schovenhauer, “inssnity can breek into the . 


mind." 


The book ends with what we might describe as an unstated prayer that 
the man of the future will educate his frontel lobes. In the edueation 
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of these so-called silent areas of the brain lies the future of man- 
kind. The answer to the author's question, "Can a race which is 
capable of committing the horrors beine perpetrated today (but also 
the deeds full of beauty and goodness everywhere being done) survive? 
Or must it be scranped and another experiment in humanity besun?.... 
Are ve good enough to survive--or must we too nass?®” It is the onin- 
jon of this reviewer that the suthor believes we will be civen an- 
other chance and that we will survive thouch perhaps for 4 more 
fundemental reason that that "God is a centleman." 


The reader, particularly the one who has experienced the terror of 
mental disease in his family or enone his friends, will find in this 
pook a real message of hope. Yet caution also is necessarv. Dilantin 
is fer from beine s specific in the treatment of enilensv as most 
physicians will admit. The mesic pellet of estrog2n will convert few 
Susans into Cinderellas. Insulin shock and metrozal shock have even 
been abandoned entirely in some clinics. The picture of patients 
waitines for their electric shock treatment in a holidev mood seems 
to this reviewer to be s@mewhat overdrevn. True it is that after 
shock treatment thev are foreestful and disaccented but the large 
majority of them approach it with a profound fear and oftimes the 
results even in the affective psychoses are extremely disappointin:. 


We hsve come a long way from Bedlam but as Bedlam represents one end 
of the meesure so also does the canpus-country-club life of the 
Institute of the Living (Neuro opsvchiatric Institute of Hertford) 
represent another. The few who arse fortunate enouzth to be treated for 
mental illness in the latter environment are indeed the chosen ones. 
One can hardly subscribe to ths view that restraint is responsible 
for the violence of the insane. I am sure if the author were to live 
day after dav in s mental institution she would reslize that shackles 
and the strait jacket are still useful and necessary at times. 


sor the most vart, however, there are few inaccuraciss as must be 
expected from a elance at the list of men of medicine to whom Mrs. 
Ray acknowledges her gretitude for interviews ond manuscript reading 
and criticisms. She has written a book on a difficult subject in an 
exciting manner and with en vasy to follow pros. stvle. We recomnend 
it without hesitation to all adult resdors. 


Vincent T. Curtin, M.D. 
Scranton, Pennsylvenia 


Yellard, Jamss. The Sneke in the Grass. Dodd, Mead and Co. Winner 


of the Dodd, Mead-Rad Jade2 Detective Story Prize. Sent. 9, 1942. 
2.00 


avsinst the background of a Southern luxury hotel ere enact2d the 
Scenes of this murder mystery revolving about the shooting of Mr, 
levis Summerheyes of Now York, who had resistered with a show girl 

as ir, ond lirs. Hone. The prosence in the hotel oi a sangster end 
friend of “Mrs. Hope" and of e shedv peddler cf indecent movies, the 
Sudden departure of a nugro waiter in s stolen cur, and the unusual 
activitics of e sociologist specializing in crimes who kept his notes 
ina suspicious code, complicate the situation anc leave the local 
constabulary quite perplexed. 
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After a melodramatic crisis, involving sociologist Lucius 0. Hunt 

who contributes greatly to tne solution, the murderer is trapped. 
Although the story is generally plausible, the inclusion of profanity 
makes it necsssary to limit its recommendation. 
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